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My first visit to Barcelona was for the 1992 
Olympics. When I saw La Sagrada Familia, the words 
that came to mind were “deformed,” “strange,” 
“extravagant.” 

At the time, my eyes were that of an ignorant and 
apathetic tourist, and I looked at his works with only half 
an interest, the way you’d look at the scenery printed on 
a postcard. I was impressed, but only to the extent that I 
was observing another’s work from afar. 

In 2011, I traced Gaudi’s footprints and visited 
several of his architectural works. What would I feel? 
What type of Gaudi would I encounter? I let my guard 
down and prepared minimally so that the experience 
would be as candid as possible. I did not fill myself with 
knowledge prior to the trip and read only a few, very 
select pieces of text. And I left behind the “deformed” 
and “strange” impressions I had nineteen years ago. 

What I saw this time around was the way in which 
Gaudi designed churches, parks, and communal housing 
to blend with the existing environment. From the earth 
came plants and trees, then animals, and finally humans. 
He acknowledged this order and had respect for those 
that came first—no, I take it back. It wasn’t the order 
that Gaudi was concerned with. He had a deep respect 
and a love for all living creatures that exist in their true 
forms. Humans are the only creatures who tire of their 
form and change it at will. We hide the soil and decorate 
ourselves. 

After nineteen years I returned to Barcelona, and in 
Gaudi’s structures I experienced the true meaning of the 
word humility for the first time in my life. If 1 may use 
the word God, God made all creatures equal, and here 
they are equally respected. Man is one of these 
creatures. But I see many faults in the things that man 
makes. It’s because those who create often forget about 
this stance of God’s. To “create like God” is not 
irreverent, it is humble. This is the hypothesis that my 
journey brought me to. 
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_ The Tree and Casa Mila .~ 


_ From the street, I looked up at the twisted eaves of Casa Mila. I don’t know 
‘how long I stood there, completely mesmerized. Staring. 
‘® After a while, the me that was standing there merged perfectly with the me 
back at home. staring up at ue big tree in my neighborhood. 
iad 


a 














a Over time, it’s natural for a person to become used to this unusual structure. 
<} For the commuters and the people in the neighborhood—the people who pass 
by here daily—C a is no different from a tree or a patch of wildflowers. 
a S' o it because they know it’ll always 


' bi There was a jod in my life when I lost something important (it’s a long story 
~~ so I won't gt final ained it I suddenly noticed a large 
o _ __ tree near my worl place and had to ask myself, “Was this tree always here?” 
More importantly, with the realization of that tree and all its strength and 
«beauty, > 
IT understood 

































thing I had been missing. 
tO be at least ten to twenty years old— 
m mething I should have noticed before. 


affona team plays, the people won’t notice 
thing is covering their hearts. 


Walking the § same streets every day, they glance up at the twisted eaves of 
Casa Mila. © 
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A plant’s beauty spreads infinitely but is perfectly contained. 
Even withered leaves show traces of this. 

To capture the beauty in illustration is like scooping water 
with your palm. 

I draw and I hope that there are small truths in that water. 
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When drawing Montserrat, I tried to return to the emotions that I felt when I 
first saw the mountain. 

I become absorbed as I draw. 

I reach a state of enjoyment that I can’t contain. 

I become a student; the rocky mountain is my teacher. 


On a side note, I’m a manga artist. 


To draw manga is to draw within a set of your “own rules.” 

Those rules are expressed in your artistic style, and they are what make your 
work recognizable 

as yours. 

You can’t trash your style and start over from scratch every time. 

If you did, it wouldn’t be manga. 

But this can also take away from the fun of drawing. 

When you force your hand to limit you from start to finish, after some time you 
tire of drawing. 

This must be why many manga artists make minor changes to their art over 
time without even 

realizing it. 

Otherwise, your art becomes nothing more than a bunch of symbols used to 
convey meaning. 


Now back to Montserrat. 

The face of the rock is rough with crevices and lumps. I am absorbed as I draw 
its uneven surfaces 

and cracks. 

As I draw I see my own rules come and go. I discover new rules too 

but find that I eliminate them quickly so that they don’t become a habit. 

There are infinite patterns of cracks and depressions in the face of the 
mountain; 

I realize that the road forks between how much you understand the patterns 
and how much you enjoy drawing them. 


I am the student and the mountain is my teacher, and there is so much that I 
don’t know. 


As I gaze, face to face with the relentless mountain, 
I start to see things change. One discovery leads to the next, and as soon as I 
focus on the next discovery, along comes another. And another, and another. 


To know nothing is such happiness. 

It doesn’t matter that others—everybody—may already know this. 

I’m overjoyed by this experience of discovering something with my own eyes; it 
make me want to get up and dance. 

Appreciation, happiness, gratitude. These feelings rush forward, bubbling up 
from deep inside of me. 

And as if brought out with that momentum, suddenly I’m smiling. 
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“Where did Gaudi get his inspiration?” 
I asked that question and was taken to an 
unbelievable place. 


Located thirty minutes by car from Barcelona. 

We arrived at a mountain range called Montserrat. 

Montserrat means “jagged mountain.” That’s exactly what it looks like. 

Traveling up the hillside by car, the scenery expanded below us enveloped in a veil of morning haze. 
This air is irresistible. 

We take a cable car further up and get up close to the rocks. 
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The mountain looks like it’s 
) alive. 
ih I can’t help but drawit. 


t Inoue pulled out his sketchbook, 
AS as if he couldn't resist the temptation. 


> | 00:00 / 00:00 





My perspective completely changes as L.draw. I’m taken to a very deep place. 


He completes three sketches, 
unaffected by the construction sounds in the background. 


The mountain is my teachers and I am the student. 
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Interview with a Key Gaudi Scholar, 
Professor Juan Bassegoda 
Professor Bassegoda speaks of Gaudi’s childhood. 
“He was rheumatic as a child and couldn't play like the other children. It’s said that at 
times he couldn't stand without a cane. Because he couldn’t move freely, he probably spent 







a lot of time sitting and observing plants and animals.” 


What did Gaudi feel and think as he stared at the vertical peaks of Montserrat? 


Altar designed by Gaudi (left). 
The “Primer Misteri de Gloria” is 
one of a dozen or so monuments 
along the monastery's mountain 
road that honors God. 


Gaudi’s Deep Relationship with Montserrat 

The Catalans who looked up at Montserrat for many years 

built a stately monastery on its mountainside. 

It was constructed over one thausand years ago. 

Gaudi didn’t just observe the mountain. 

As a student, he was appointed to design the altar by his instructor 
who was responsible for the restoration of the monastery. 

And at age 48, 

Gaudi was commissioned to build a monument near the monastery. 
The monument called Primer Misteri de Gloria was completed when he 
was 63. 

In this way, Gaudi was closely involved with the mountains that he 
observed for so many years. 





Gaudi Know It All 
Is a “Flying Buttress” a Pro Wrestling Move? 


Throughout the trip, experts shared stories about Gaudi and his architecture. “There was 
so much information pouring into my brain that it almost exploded. It was more than | could 
handle,” Inoue said. One word that stuck with him, though, was “flying buttress.” And no, 
it’s not a professional wrestling move. 

Gaudi is known for eccentric designs, but what he strove for was an extreme form of 
Gothic architecture. He was relentless in his research of other Gothic structures, including 
Notre Dame in Paris and Cologne in Germany, characterized by vaulted towers, large 
windows, stained glass windows, and large interior spaces. Gothic churches need open 
spaces for large gatherings, thick columns will get in the way, windows ought to be large to 
allow light in, and ceilings should be high to reach close to God... Because these are also 
attributes that compromise a building’s strength, many Gothic structures employ the “flying 
buttress,” essentially a prop supporting the building from the outside. 

Gaudi used a cane as a child, so it is not surprising that he would want to be rid of such 
a prop in his quest for extreme Gothic architecture. Perhaps it was the regal, towering 
Montserrat that led him to this. If this is the case, it’s undeniable that this mountain was 


Gaudi’s source of inspiration. 








The paths that lead around Montserrat (upper); La Sagrada 
Familia (center); rendering of Cripta de la Colonia Guell 
(lower). 
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This is Mas de la Calderera. 

This is the family’s second home where Gaudi spent his weekends : 
until the age of 16. 

It’s located just outside of the village of Riudoms, a suburb of Reus. 

Olive fields surround the area. In the summertime the house becomes hidden 

by the flourishing trees around it. 

I felt I needed to know more about 


him, - 
and thought that the quickest way 
would be to visit the places he | 








Japanese think that second homes are only for the rich. 
But for the Spaniards in the city, it’s perfectly normal to spend 
your weekends at a second home. 

This isn’t a resort area; it’s just a regular countryside. P ¢ 
There aren’t any amazing views, and when you breathe in you smell the grass. 
The dirt and grass are soft beneath our feet. 


This is the nature that Gaudi saw, walked in, and touched. 
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Brass sculpture of young 
Gaudi in front of his 
birthplace in Reus. Is he 
sitting because his legs 
were weak? 


Three Places from Gaudi’s Childhood 


MA two-hour car ride from Barcelona. 

Gaudi’s home was located in a place called Reus. 

His father’s coppersmith workshop was just outside of Reus in the village of Riudoms. 

And just outside of Riudoms was the Gaudi family’s weekend house. 

On weekdays Gaudi traveled back and forth between the house in Reus and the workshop in Riudoms, 

and on weekends he spent his time in their second home just outside the village. 

Perhaps it’s because he spent so much of his time in Reus that he was greatly affected by the nature he 
encountered at their weekend house. 

We visited his father’s workshop, which has since been converted into the Casa Museu Gaudi museum, as well as 


Reus, much of which remains unchanged today. 





A panel about Gaudi’s architecture at the Casa Museu Gaudi (left); architect Hiroya Tanaka’s survey of Gaudi’s buildings (right) on display. 


Reus is a flourishing historical town. The streets are narrow and lined with beautiful cobblestones. Walking over the contoured ground is fun. 


Gaudi the City Kid 
Gaudi grew up in the town of Reus. It flourished as an industrial metropolis long ago. 


His home is practically in the center of town. 


Photo in front of the house in Reus where 
Gaudi was born (left); the workshop was 
on the first floor and the residential spaces 
were on the second floor and above (right). 
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models rather than 
drawings and I 
wonder if it was 
as achild that Ae 
developed the ability 
to enmision in 3-D. 


ae 

1 audi’s father came from a long line of coppersmiths. 
» It's said that young Gaudi watched tirelessly as his father 
~ transformed copper sheets into three-dimensional vessels. 


Several of the copper vessels appeared to have been repaired 

multiple times. 
Making use of what you already have. Crafting with patience. 
Perhaps his subtle respect for craftsmen developed naturally. 


The kitchen and living room on the upper floors above the workshop 
have been recreated as part of the museum. 
| wonder if Gaudi ate here with the craftsmen. 


Seeing where he ate, where he slept, 
the ceiling that he looked up at... 
I felt I could finally draw the person that was Gaudi. 


Gaudi was here... There is a lived-in feel to the place. 
he craftsmen worked patiently, 

repairing copper vessels over and over again. 

Having watched the backs of these men 

growing up surely taught Gaudi to respect craftsmen, 
as well as the importance of taking great care 


when inheriting work from another. 


tap to the original Japanese picture 
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Third Son in a Family of Craftsmen 

Antoni was the third son of the Gaudi family with two older brothers and two older sisters. 

He was the youngest child and adored by the whole family, who called him “Tonet.” 
Grandparents, uncles, aunts, and cousins lived nearby at the time he was born. 

No doubt their family gatherings were a lot of fun. 

The youngest child is often well cared for, but Antoni was extra special. 

Just two years before he was born, the family’s second daughter Maria died at age four in May. 
Following that, the eldest son, Francesc, died at age three in August. 

In this time of sadness, a second son, Francesc, was born and shortly thereafter, Antoni. 
There must have been great joy from all around. 

Young Antoni was weak compared to his elder brother, and it’s easy to imagine that the family took 
good care of him. 


Gaudi Know It All When Antoni was born, there were five in the Gaudi family: 
Family of Forest People ho 
Gaudi’s ancestors came from the Mother Antonia, age 38 


forests of France. His family traveled to Eldest Daughter Rosa, age 8 


Spain through the Pyrenees Mountains — second Son Francesc, age 1 
eight generations prior. Gaudi got his (same name as his father and elder brother) 
blue eyes from these ancestors who Third Son Antoni, age 0 (the fifth child) 


adapted to seeing in the dark forest. 










Their light eye color allowed them to 
capture even minute fractions of light. 
In contrast, those who live alongside 
the Mediterranean have dark eyes to 
protect against the strong sun. 


Gaudi’s family tree displayed in 
the workshop. 





Casa Museu Gaudi in Riudoms features the craftsmen’s workshop 
and living spaces. 
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Gaudi’s father is in the center; to the right is his sister’s 
(Rosa’s) daughter Rosa. Gaudi called her “Rosita.” To the 
left is Bishop Torras. 





Gaudi’s father is in the center of this photo too; to the 
right is his niece, Rosita. Gaudi is in the upper left. The 
lower left is his good friend Santaro. 
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Francesc 
Elder Srether 


yes that comey 
Mis Strang etl. 


Greater than 
anjthing I'll do. \_“ 






Elder Brother and a Great Influence 

Older than Antoni by one year, Francesc was the second eldest son and 
grew up strong and sturdy. 

He did well in school and went on to become a doctor after graduating. 


The second son, Francesc, Francesc often looked after his younger brother, Antoni. 


was strong and serious. He He would carry him on his back during family outings. 
was the hope of the entire 
family, but died soon after 
graduating from university. 


Both his life and his death greatly impacted Gaudi’s own life. 
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La Sagrada Familia and Its Craftsmen 


Something about the craftsmen makes me feel so relaxed. 

I’m not saying that professors and researchers make me uncomfortable...or maybe I 
am. 

I guess what I’m saying is that even when | can’t relate to their words or culture or 
expertise, 

I gain something—something that I can’t even see—from just being around them. It’s 
that feeling that I love. 


Below are my impressions, not the words of the craftsmen themselves. Just truths that 
I sensed in them. 


There was a kind of simplicity to the craftsmen of La Sagrada Familia that I remember 
distinctly. 

They don’t over think. 

While they may consider the meaning of their work, its impact on the world, 

and the philosophy behind it, they aren’t caught up by these thoughts. They don’t even 
bring them up. 


We’re all parts of the whole, and we complete it. We are just enough and not too much. 
They don’t attempt to be this or that. Just true to their selves. 


To be true to oneself is to be one part of the whole, and to complete the whole. 
To fulfill the roles we are given. 


Their roles were bestowed upon them by Gaudi. 
Surely they were bestowed upon them by God. 


There’s no need to question the “meaning” of our work. 
We need not go beyond man’s domain just to define our own worth from a bird’s-eye 
view. 


Those that strive for greatness may contemplate this. Nothing surprising there. 

But such greatness does not exist; neither does the opposite. 

All work and efforts are parts of the whole, and as parts of the whole we must strive to 
complete the work. 


This does not mean you must devote your life to one thing as the whole will surely 
continue to evolve. 


This reminds me...from age 19 to 20 I worked in both a pub and a used clothing store. 
I loved both jobs even though I already had my mind set on becoming a manga artist. 
They were fun. 

I had no idea whether either would help me in my career path, 

but I was 100 percent committed to being the pub guy and the clothing store kid. I had 
no complaints. 


To complete. To devote. To have fun. Just dedicate yourself to something that you love. 
Commit yourself to the work in front of you. Give your best to what you are assigned. 
That should be enough. 


The future will evolve into what it ought to be. That’s how it’s all set up. 
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We thank Aim and attempt to excuse 
ourselves, but he continues, Saying 


*Z Aave more to te//.” 
E = ee 


* Were, take a look at these,” Ae sad, 


wife 
a 4 Caren i ton holding up two miniature tools. A Saw 
ada and a hand plane, made of iron just like 
the real thing. They look like they can 
cut. They easily &t into the palm of 
Ais hard.” L used to make carriages for 


the circus. tah ha ha ha.” 
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N started. 








| We emits a powertul Sense of Agppiness. 
Uncertanty and fear never once appeared on (ns Face. 

Joaguim doesn't seem to worry about what others 

are thinking. 

Ne doubt. No hesitation. 

00 percent open and 00 percent enjoying the moment. | 
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The physically Weak Gaudi had plenty of support from his loving family, 


but was a young boy unable to run around able to make any friends? 
Gaudi was. His closest friends were Toda (not to be confused 

with the Japanese name “Toda”) and Ribera. 

This place, Montestir dé Poblet, was full of memory for these boys. 











I knew I liked it from the moment I 
set foot inside. 

Its massive stone construction gives 
off a cool air. 

made me want to confess 
all of the wrongs I'd ever committed. 
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Together, the three created this 
drawing for the restoration of the 
Poblet monastery. Gaudi was 
supposedly 17 when he drew it, but 
some say that he was much younger, 
and still others say that it was Toda 
that drew it (upper). The Poblet 
monastery (official name is El Reial 
Monestir de Santa Maria de Poblet) 
first underwent construction in the 12th 
Century. It was built by monks over 
many centuries, but was dilapidated 
by Gaudi’s era (left). 
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Be Yourself 
Gaudi, Toda, Ribera. 
The three met at the Piarist School in Reus (middle school). 


Gaudi studied there until the age of 16 when he moved on to Barcelona for school. 
At the time, just 15 percent of Spaniards received a primary school education, 

so it can be said that these three came from quite privileged families. 

Toda and Ribera were excellent students. 

On the other hand, Gaudi’s grades were nothing spectacular, and he was also 
physically weak. 

His friends’ recognition of his artistic ability 

largely motivated Gaudi along the path of an architect. 
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weren't very good. 










the young minds of Toda 
and Ribera? 
Surely they were interested 
in the sinyilar was he looked 
at the world ard his ability 
to See the truth in things. 
But who knows? 


Apparerthy, Gaidt's grades 


Fic. Cy he ne 
Given though Gad! was a weak 
youth with bad grades, Toda 
must have Seen Something Special 
that he took a liking to. Something he 


didn't possess in himself. 


The Boys’ Monastery Restoration Plan 

When three boys get together to plan something, 

odds are they’re planning a secret fort. 

But what these three came up with was something incredible; 

it was a plan for the Poblet monastery in Toda’s hometown. 

They saw the dilapidated state of the legendary monastery and drew up plans for its restoration. 

There is more to the story of that restoration drawing. 

By itself, the drawing might be considered mere child’s play, but Toda went on to make their plan a reality. 
He put their ideas into execution following Gaudi’s death, 

and today, the Montestir de Poblet is a World Heritage Site. 


El Arlequin, a publication 
created by the three boys. 
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e . 
At 9 pm, Barcelona is still brightly lit. 


Filled with couples and familig@ate into the night, 
. . 
the tapas bars were by far “SS places to eat during the trip. 





d Gaudi go out if bars | 


ecame an architect at age 25. His health improved, as 









ight he went out on the town; it was his prime time to enjo 


Jidn’t drink much, he was a chain smoker. 
oo 





quite the gourmet. 





jas a regular at a café that many artists frequ 
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Gaudi Know It All 
The Name Pepita 


Pepita (or “Pepeta”) was a nickname. 
Her real name was Josefina 
Moreu.Pepita means “fruit seed” and 
is the name of this book, which is a 
search for the pepita of creation. 

It's also a book 
about Gaudi’s 
longings and 
aspirations. 





Interview with Gaudi Scholar 


Ana Maria Ferrin 
When Gaudi was in his late twenties, he met a woman at his workplace. : if 





Her name was Pepita. ¥/ = . 
“She married three times in her life. When she met Gaudi, ly | y 
she was finalizing the divorce from her first marriage. Pepita was blonde and tall fj r 
—a very lovely woman. Gaudi visited her every Sunday for five years and a x 
would always eat at her house. He proposed to her the day after her divorce \ { \f i Ny 
was final. But by then she was already wearing another man’s engagement ring. } : | , biti } 
It may have been the shock of rejection that pushed Gaudi to devote \ Q fit | i, 
himself to architecture.” Si ual 
On a side note, some say that this drove him to become a homosexual, ae ha . j 
but Maria firmly denies this rumor. “| hi j N/ ‘ 
There are no further records of love for Gaudi, with women or with men for that matter. if, AI M 





Enjoying the Nightlife and Making Connections— 


Two Birds with One Stone 
For a country boy turned architect big commissions didn’t come easily. 














And Gaudi had no wealthy relatives. La Farmacia 
; i . A Gibert was 
The jobs that did come his way were for storefront windows. : 
completed in 1879. 
So Gaudi decided to grow his network. Gaudi, having just 
He went on a study tour organized by the head of his architecture school begun practicing 


as an architect, 


designed the 
With over 500 members, it was a group with a lot of momentum in Catalonia at the time. interior and the 


and joined a professional organization (Catalan Association of Scientific Excursions). 


The roster was impressive. ornamentation of 
Its members were not just architects, but also notable cultural figures and religious and DS: 
economic leaders. 

Gaudi was nominated to be an officer for the association, and he was proactive about it. 
He took on writing responsibilities, though they were not his forte, 

and he attended nearly every event. 

He’d gather at cafés with notable faces and drop in on society events, drinking 

and smoking cigars with them. 

His efforts would pay off. 

Gaudi soon received an important commission from a key player in the economic world 


and was appointed the architect of La Sagrada Familia. 


Mission accomplished successfully. 


Café Torino was completed in 1902. It won the first Barcelona Store 
Design Award. 


Smoking Is the One Thing | Can’t Quit 


Gaudi was famous for being a heavy smoker. 

The sculptor Lloreng, who worked with him once, said, 

“There’s so much cigarette smoke that | can’t see the models.” 

At age 41, when Gaudi fasted to the point of near death, 

he still never quit smoking. 

He’s photographed with a cigarette in his mouth while on a picnic in Montserrat. 
It was around age 50 that Gaudi quit smoking. 

Records show that he and his friend Bishop Torras quit together. 





Photo from a picnic at Montserrat. Gaudi is the one with the 
cigarette in his mouth. 


Ten Years of Fun 

His workload increased quickly. 

The work piled on and he had less and less time to socialize. 

Take these two photos. 

Gaudi is quite buttoned up at age 26. 

His clothing looks sharp. 

At age 36, his eyes are cast downward. 

It’s the photo he used for entry to the World Expo, 

yet his head is shaved and his clothing does not stand out. 

Did Pepita’s rejection cause him to change? Or did he just tire of socializing? 
Whatever the answer, Gaudi’s era of rapture ended after ten years, 





and from there he became a devout Christian. 


Gaudi at age 26, taken shortly after he became an architect (left). Gaudi at age 36. 
Photo was used for Gaudi’s entrance pass to the 1888 Barcelona World Expo 
(right). 
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, Discoveries 





I wonder what 
the young Gaudi was like. 


Casa Vicens is one of Gaudi’s early works. 

It's a family residence, and special permission is required to enter. 
Up until that point, Inoue had visited sites like La Sagrada Familia 
and Casa Mila, which featured Gaudi’s characteristic curved lines. 
In comparison Finca Guell and Casa Vicens 














showed an entirely “different Gaudi.” 





I wonder what Guell really thought 
when he saw this gate. 


Finca Guell is ten minutes by car from Central Barcelona. 

The place is known as Guell Estate or Guell Pavilions. 

Gaudi built it for his patron, Count Eusebi Guell, 

as a weekend house for the count and his family. 

This was the first commission from one of Gaudi’s most important clients. 


I don’t understand it, 
but I can see that 
a whole lot of energy wen 


It was the first place we visited on the trip. 


The sudden impact is ta 





As someone 
t leagning about Gaudi, 
is placegis unexpected. 
| ® Now I know 
he designed like this too. 





A rat strai@htforward building with showy ornamentation. 
It doesn’t fit in with its surroundings. * 
Apparently, it was built in a large empty lot. 
The area was once covered with fields of sunflowers, 
which the building was designed to complement. 
After learning that the building is up for sale, Inoue says: 4 


It’s not my favorite. 


# * 











The veranda 
Casa BatllS was Nt up and there were Crowds the street 
of people outside. A total tourist spot that 
discouraged me tort going inside. 

Later, I San photos of the interior and intensely 
regretted mn decision. The inside i5 awesome! 
Gotta go the next time I visit... 5 
Doesn't matter if i0's crowded... : #] P 
Lit not a fan of crowds... 


But IT Aave to check it oett. 





ZT never get to See the 
inside or’ Casa Mi/a ether 









These things are on Zt Aad already closed. 
Casa Mila's curved a A _ Casa Milt's root, ff Really wish I could have 
fines...E wart to Pos Sinde it'S a residence... 
chmé thert. 





THDA f Chasber © righrt Side’ Guess 
this is what they call 
L\ Wah? “the call of the mourtan. 








Two residential buildings. 
To the left is Casa Batllo. 
To the right is Casa Mila. 





This is my favorite so far. 


Casa Mila. A face of undulating curves. It’s made of stone but 
waves like the ocean. 
It's said that they stacked up stones and then shaved them down 


to form the curves. 


We didn zt really clhimé the 


So it’s basically all 
sculpture. 


#2 we Ing 


G Kien 





eval! 
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Coetrt Exztseéi Gliel/ 

We was a loyal patron of Gattdi's. 
Mec ording to Carmen Gtiel/, Gattdi 
WASH Z 

tAe only one the Cotztnt scipported . Ye 
Arel ped other artists as well. 

An extraord: MAI PAGPSIOF). 

Since Ae stipported Gattdi 


A : , 
for SO (Ong... 


en a a hh hd dhe 


; : Cte a 4 


One hundred years after it was built; 
people visit this place for the first.tt 
and ponder Gaudi’s intentions. 


+ 4 


Take these windows, for example. What do they look like? 

People have speculated they are a fish’s mouth or the tears of a young girl... 

Cripta de la Colonia Glell is said to have been the prototype for La Sagrada Familia. 
Only the crypt was completed. You won’t find another place like it. 

Inoue listens as the guide explains, but... 


f 
there mitst Aa@e Geen somet Jung 


‘ ° ‘ ts 
in Che arcfitect thal Ae rea/ly 


I was overwhelmed with my own lack of 
knowledge. 

I knew I would be diving into unknown 
waters, 

but it was at that moment that it hit me 


believed in. 
Yonder i* Ae 2 Aroug/it 
” This qe 's work is, You know, 
actually kind of good ? 


066 
the waters were an unthinkably vast 


and deep sea. 











| It felt great. 

(‘\Gwas surprised by the sounds. 
a We explored the expansive Parc Gtell quickly. 
ww Intended to be a residential area for sixty homes, 
_ only three were built in the end. 


The area has many gentle sloping roads 
for the horse-drawn carriages people got around in. 


Stone and bricks mix, 
in a way that feels natural, or 
rather, 

it’s just right. 

We learn about the various considerations that went into the design. 
Public space and relaxing benches needed for a residential 


neighborhood, consideration for sound, efficient use of water. 
As the guide tells us this is one of Gaudi’s later works, Inoue comments: 


Yep, I like Gaudi’s later works. 
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Gaudi’s Major Works 


Construction Period 


1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 2000 


Project Name Gaudi’s Age 





1870 























Parc de la Ciutadella 21-30 1875 — 1882 (5 year) | | | 
Lamp posts of Plaga Real 26 1878 — 1878 (1 year) | 
Casa Vicens 26 - 36 1878 — 1888 (10 year) | | | | 
Villa Quijano (El Capricho) 31-33 1883 — 1885 (2 year) | 
Temple Expiatori de la Sagrada Familia 31-73 1883 — 1926 (43 year) 
Finca Giell 32-35 1884 — 1887 (3 year) 
Palau Giell 34 -— 37 1886 — 1889 (3 year) | 
Palau Episcopal de Astorga 36-42 1887 — 1893 (6 year) 
Colegio de Santa Teresa 36 - 38 4888 — 1890 (2 year) 
Casa de los Botines 39 - 41 fl 1891 — 1893 (2 year) 
Celler Giiell 43 i 1895 — 1895 (1 year) 
Casa Calvet 46 — 48 1898 — 1900 (2 year) 
Cripta de la Colonia Guell 46-54 3 spoe — 1916 (18 year) 
Bellesguard (Casa Figueras) 48 — 58 1900 — 1909 (9 year) 
Parc Gill 48 -62 1900 — 1914 (14 year) 
Puerta de la Finca Miralles 49-50 1901 — 1902 (2 year) | 
Restauracion de la Catedral de Mallorca 51-62 1903 — 1914 (8 year) 
Casa Batllé 52-54 1904 — 1906 (2 year) 
Primer Misterio de Gloria de Montserrat 54 1906 — 1906 (1 year) 
Casa Mila 54-58 1906 ~ 1910 (4 year) 
Provisional Schools of La Sagrada Familia 57 1909 — 1909 (1 year) 








Architectural Works on this Journey 

Gaudi was involved in close to sixty projects during his career as an architect 
and twenty of his most famous works are well known throughout the world. 
These are the places that Inoue actually saw and touched. 

They'll be easiest to understand in the order they were built broken out by early, 
mid-career, and later works. 

Gaudi’s early works are characterized by their Islamic-style ornamentation 
(Casa Vicens, Finca Gtell). 

Nature is a motif in his mid-career (Casa Batll6, Casa Mila), 


and in his later works architecture and nature blend together (Colonia Giell, Parc Guell). 






Casa Vicens 
Barcelona (World Heritage Site) 
Commissioned by Manuel Vicens i Montaner 


ors 


Finca Guell 


Gaudi’s first project. Its yellow and green 


tiles are modeled after the plants and flowers Bae 

that bloomed in the area. The iron railings Commissioned by Eusebi Giiell Bacigalupi 

are decorated with palm leaves. Its linear 

construction and Islamic style were acutely Finca Giell was the first project commissioned to Gaudi by Sr. Gtiell. The 

ahead of the trends of the time. The two were acquainted at the Paris World Fair six years prior when Sr. Giell 

commissioner was an entrepreneur who ran was 32 and perhaps not yet in a position to commission a large project. 
An angular building that pops out on the corner of a a tile factory. Though tiles were expensive in Today, the expansive lot that once made up the estate has been reduced 
narrow street (left). The green and yellow floral tiles those days, they were used liberally to just the area around the northern gate. The gate is adorned with a 
match the plants in the garden (right). throughout. striking cast-iron dragon, with its mouth agape. 


Casa Mila 
Barcelona (World Heritage Site) 
Commissioned by Pedro Mila i Camps 


Casa Mila stands prominently on a corner lot off 
of the street Passeig de Gracia. Casa Batlld is 
just a five minute walk away. The client, Sr. Mila, 
was a businessman who ran a textile factory and 
even served on the national congress. He was in 
the same industry as Sr. Batll6 and also a friend 
of Sr. Gill. In comparison to Casa Batll6, which 
was a reconstruction, Casa Mila was a new 
building and more than twice as spacious. Both 
are now luxury condos. 





The evening feels as though something is about 
to start (left). The ornamentation on the second 
floor is especially showy. There were no 
elevators when it was first built, and the second 
floor housed the main living quarters (right). 


Casa Batllé 
Barcelona (World Heritage Site) 
Commissioned by Josep Batllé i Casanovas 


Casa Batlld is situated on Passeig de Gracia, 
the most bustling street in all of Barcelona. It’s 
surrounded by buildings built by other well- 
known architects. The building appears to be 
alive whether you are looking at it from the 
inside or out. The absence of straight lines and 
its free and colorful ornamentation are 
mesmerizing. On the roof is a dragon slain by 
St. George, the hero of Catalonia. 





Parc Guell 
Barcelona (World Heritage Site) 
Commissioned by Eusebi Guell Bacigalupi 


Parc Giell sits atop a small hill and has a view of Barcelona. The 
place is big. Sr. Guell had intended to build a residential 
community here, but only three units sold, so he turned the 
management over to the city of Barcelona. Its fractured tile 
mosaics and undulating form stand out. The benches in the plaza 
are comfortable and a hit with park visitors. Much of the building 
materials were sourced locally. It’s a fun park that offers an 


experience of discovery beyond what is visible. 
[SS 9 





Cripta de la Colonia GUell The church from 

Outside Barcelona (World Heritage Site) the outside. The 

Commissioned by Eusebi Guell Bacigalupi entranceleonithe 
left (left). The 


Colonia Guell is an unfinished church; only its crypt exists today. In spite of this, the 
building is acclaimed as one of Gaudi’s masterpieces. Gaudi employed gravity- 
defying independent and self-supported architectural techniques here. Enveloped by 
sloping columns, the space gives the feeling of being in a womb. It is said that the 
finished church would have included a small tower that would peek out from the 
surrounding pine grove. It was designed to blend with nature. 


ceiling beams 
envelop the crypt’s 
altar (right). 


Above the bridge is a street. The gentle slopes are perfect for a walk (left). Entrance to the park. Palm leaves are a 
design motif in the iron railings. It’s very green. Plaga de la Natura can be seen straight ahead (center). Plaga de la 
Natura. The comfortable benches are phenomenal (right). 
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Z get to visit the modeler's Studio inside 
of La Sagrada Familia. L Aad te say to 
aryselt, ” Dan ‘¢ disturé the modelers!” 
and had to hold back the feelings of 





y 





Uh 
« 


F Wow! Their storage roont is 

packed with shelves lined uth 

what Seem to be rocks. What are 
these things? 


Broken pieces thom Gatid!’$ oun models! Destroyed 
dering the Spanish Civil war (1936-1939). 

The shelves are piled with the pieces they were able 
to salvage. They re overflowing. 
Apparently, it was in 9s that they really degan 
reconstructing thom sroken pieces. 

Z2's a task with no end iin Sight. 

Bet it’s a necaSSary task Zecause it 's incrediéle... 
This building Aas wercome So many obstacles...L 
don't know what to call this story of labor. 
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Today, it’s the craftsmen 













that continue to create “Gaudi’s world.” 


It’s clear that the love for their work comes 
from the heart; 

they’re dedicated and they’re having fun. 
Never a sense of anguish. 


Sr. Jordi Cuss6 (right) has worked as a modeler for La Sagrada Familia since 
the age of 15. He continues to build models, 2 Fmt -~ S 
focused only on “how Gaudi would have done it.” , 


The craftsmen have a gentle and 
easygoing air about then. 

It may have Something to do unth 

their age, butt regard/ess, their ar |} 

iS well-grounded and travels aia || | \ 

slow and stead pace. iat 
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Sr. Tal/lada 
Net a great likeness Aere either. 
Turns ott AS Son is a manga artist! 





The sculptor, Sr. Bruno Gallart (lower left), works on the words that are carved into the doors to La Sagrada Familia. 
He carves into plaster and then creates molds that he uses to form the bronze doors. 

He pours himself into his work, and when he tires he laughs and says, “Sometimes you just need a little break.” 
There are people who exert creativity and use their craft to make stunning works of architecture. 

Sr. Josep Tallada (lower right), the successor to Sr. Cuss6, is also one of these people. 





Even after decades, he discovers something new in La Sagrada Familia every day. 
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Many of the sculptures in La Sagrada Familia were modeled after 
real people (upper). Punti’s workshop (lower). 





, 


Gaudi Know It All 
Why Gaudi Became an Architect 
and Not a Craftsman 


Gaudi came from a long line of coppersmiths. 
He’d go straight to his father’s workshop after 
school, yet he did not follow in the footsteps of 
his father. 
Revolution, a time when factories were hailed 


The reason was the Industrial 
for their ability to produce in mass quantities. 
His 
vessels for brewing alcohol, but it was only a 


father’s workshop produced copper 


matter of time before the demand for iron over 
copper grew. It’s not surprising that his father 
would worry about the future. At a time when 
only 15 percent of Spaniards received a 
primary school education, Gaudi’s father sent 
two sons all the way through college, one 
becoming a doctor and the other an architect. 
It's clear that he thought very seriously about 
their futures. 


Craftsman from Gaudi’s Time 


Lloreng Matamala 
1852-1927, sculptor and interior designer 


In the 1870s, around the time Gaudi was working on a section of 
Parc de la Ciutadella, he regularly visited the workshop of Eudald 
Punti. As a craft workshop, there were many tools and 
techniques related to architecture that he could learn. It was 
there that Gaudi created the glove shop showcase that made 
him famous, as well as the iron dragon gate for Finca Guell. 
Lloreng Matamala’s workshop was just across the street from 
Punti’s. Gaudi and Matamala were the same age from the same 
region, and soon became friends. Matamala worked on a number 
of Gaudi’s projects including the lamp posts of Plaga Real, and 
he continued to support Gaudi throughout his architectural 
career. It’s said that Matamala was a model for one of the figures 
in La Sagrada Familia’s Fagana de la Naixement, possibly for the 
statue of Christ but this is unconfirmed. 


Gaudi’s Life with Craftsmen 





At one point, Gaudi the architect oversaw over two hundred craftsmen. 

He developed a sense of how to interact with them, 

having grown up with many, including his father. 

Let’s take a close look at four of the men who had a hand in Gaudi’s creations. 








Gaudi’s Star Pupil 


Francesc Berenguer i Mestres 
1866-1914, first assistant 


Berenguer began working in Gaudi’s studio in 1885 at 
the age of 19. Though he was not a certified architect, 
he learned directly from Gaudi and was eventually 
known as “Gaudi’s right hand.” Fourteen years younger 
than the architect, Gaudi likely treated him like a 
younger brother. But Berenguer married young and had 
many children, so in some ways he can be considered 
senior to Gaudi, who never married. Although he was an 
assistant, he managed many projects including Celler 
Giell (above), which is credited to Berenguer. 
Berenguer was expected to one day take over from 
Gaudi, but left this world at the young age of 47. It was a 
sad moment for Gaudi, who was 61 at the time. 


Structural Calculations Beyond Their Time 


Joan Rubio 
1871-1952, design assistant 


Rubio was twenty years Gaudi’s junior and from the same region of 
Spain. He was put in charge of the structural calculations for the 
Cripta de la Colonia Guell and La Sagrada Familia—both meant to 
last for hundreds of years. In an age without computers, Rubid 
conducted upside-down force model experiments to ensure that 
these curved structures would not collapse. The towers of La 
Sagrada Familia are a testament to Rubid’s calculations; they stand 
strong one hundred years later, without a sign of weakening. 


Only the underground portion of Cripta de la Colonia 
Giell was built, but its construction with slanted 
columns supporting its roof is unique. 





A Magician of Color 


Josep Maria Jujol 
1879-1949, architect 


Jujol was young enough to be Gaudi’s son, yet he created many of 
the architectural decorations that are today said to be characteristic 
of Gaudi. The benches of Parc Giell and the tiled ceilings of Plaga 
de la Natura are among the works credited to Jujol. He even had a 
major hand in the interior design of Casa Mila. It’s said that Gaudi 
hired Jujol when he was still student, having seen his eye for color 
and talent for working with objects. It wasn’t until 1906, when Jujol 
received his architect's certification, that he joined Gaudi’s studio 
officially. As an architect, Jujol created his own works in which he 
employed the curved lines that he learned from Gaudi. Among them 
are Casa Planells and a theater and a church in his hometown of 
Tarragona. 


Morieda) 











Casa Planells (completed in 1923). Located on 
Avinguda Diagonal in Barcelona. (Photo: Yuji 


Gaudi Know It All 

Delegating to his Craftsmen 
Architects are busy people. They don’t have 
the time to imagine every nook and cranny, 
and there’s no need to do so either. Leave it to 
the specialists. A true architectural leader is a 
conductor who recognizes and promotes the 
skills of his pupils and craftsmen. In this 
respect, Gaudi was a true leader. Geniuses 
are often thought of as unwilling to stray from 
their own ways, but Gaudi was a genius who 
lent an ear to others’ ideas and incorporated 
them into his projects. 

Gaudi spent a lot of time with craftsmen. 
He was kind, at times tough, and he 
challenged them daily. Through this, he could 
assess their skills and hand off important tasks 
to them. It’s no wonder the craftsmen deeply 
trusted Gaudi; not only did he teach them, he 
granted them opportunities to explore within 
their areas of expertise. The recognition and 
responsibility would make their work more 
enjoyable. 

The craftsmen and Gaudi were partners 
running toward the same goal. It’s that 
synergy that made Gaudi’s works spectacular. 






Jujol is said to have designed Parc Guell’s benches (above), Placa de la Natura’s ceilings (upper right), and Casa 
Batllo’s stained glass windows (lower right). 
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| Battle Against Loss 


a. 


~ 








The scenery was breathtaking, ard the fresh 
ar L inhaled Aungily. 
So Jeattiful, even with a layer of light ran. 
It must be amazing on a sunny da. 


Zz feels good on an eyes. 
The green is beatiful. The sky is wide. 


I find that the type of person 

I would describe as more dark 
than light 

is fascinating to draw. 

I want to know everything abou 
them. 


As Gaudi’s reputation as an architect grew, 

he faced inversely proportional challenges in his life. 
How did he recover from 

the physical and mental pressures? 


tap to the original Japanese picture 
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st great ordeal came at the age of 24 
uential passing of his brother, Frances 
other two months later, and his sister 


Mei ate} i(chale[=t-¥m Cre 100 lmel=lal=xe ir-lale) 0) ofe) a 





e provider for the family after Frances 


_— 
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Demanding Work and a Great Heartbreak 


Gaudi began working on a number of big projects around the time he turned 30. 


Casa Vicens, El Capricho, and Finca Giell to name a few. 
He was also selected to take over La Sagrada Familia. 


In between his busy work schedule, Gaudi made time to visit Pepita once a week. 


He was energized. 


It's human nature to desire a comfortable home as we become busier in life, 
but his proposal ended in great heartbreak, and after that he lost motivation. 


But more work wasn’t a good thing either. 


Gaudi was juggling multiple projects, and at the top of the list was La Sagrada Familia, 


which he was taking over mid-construction from another architect. 
In many ways, it was a rather heavy project for Gaudi, having been tossed 


his successor’s work all of a sudden. 





wt Une Spe abstinencia 


= ccceymat 





An illustration of Gaudi fasting, drawn by his pupil 
Opisso (upper). Bishop Torras i Bages (left). 





Searching for materials at the 
Puigcerda government office 
(right). A certificate stating that 
Gaudi’s will had been filed at the 
government office—not the will 
itself. It was written one hundred 
years ago (left). Photos of 
Puigcerda from around 1911 
(lower right). 


llIness That Brought Him Close to Death 
By 1911 progress was being made on La Sagrada Familia. 

Gaudi was stricken by Malta fever and collapsed. 

He battled the illness in a small town called Puigcerda. 

Faced with the possibility of death, Gaudi wrote a will 

which was housed at a museum in Puigcerda. 

Unfortunately, the will burned during a fire, and all that 


remains is the certificate confirming its submission. 





; * [ We's not \ 
IN gr } really oy 


fy} ri ; Not sure if she 


a \ actualhy sad 


| \| i | \ tAs. 


Fasting to Near Death 

Gaudi was prone to depression, 

and so he pursued knowledge in Christ. 

It was during this period that he became a devout believer. 

In 1894, an embattled Gaudi began forty days of fasting, 

but stopped two weeks into the fast after being talked out of it by Bishop Torras. 
Did fasting to the point of near death help him receive divine revelation? 
With a vision of his ideal church, 

Gaudi tested structural calculations and presented a rendering of 

the completed La Sagrada Familia. 

Almost twenty-three years had passed since he received the title of architect. 








Current day Hotel Europa, where Gaudi stayed in Puigcerda. 


Inoue strolls along the streets of Puigcerda. It 
was one hundred years ago, during the same 
time of year that Gaudi walked these streets. 


Puigcerda’s central plaza 
one hundred years ago. 
Gaudi’s hotel can be seen 
in the lower left corner 
behind the young girl. 








Death of His Last of Kin and His Star Pupil 

Gaudi recovered from illness in early 1912, 

only to face the loss of his niece Rosita, his last remaining relative. 

He was now alone in the world. 

In 1914 when Gaudi was 61, 

Berenguer, the star pupil that Gaudi had treated like a younger brother, died at age 47. 
After the loss of his last of kin and his successor, 

La Sagrada Familia may have been the only thing Gaudi had left. 

He immersed himself in the project. 

He channeled his feelings for his niece and his student into religion and the church. 
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Actog ; Law of Nature 
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Flowers, grass, small animals, the mountain Montserrat. 


Nature was Gaudi’s teacher from a young age. 


In it, he found his path and the “seeds” he was meant to grow. 


Gaudi once said, “But man does not create...he discovers.” 


Nature is always nearby. 
Perhaps what is important is that we realize that seeds are also around us. 
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Palm leaves are the 
design motif for the gate 
at Casa Vicens (left). A 
dragon’s back is the motif 
for the rooftop of Casa 
Batll6 (right). 





A Sort of Respect and Humility Toward Nature 

Gaudi’s frequent use of nature as design motifs 

comes from his deep appreciation for nature and his belief that man must always be surrounded by nature. 
To elaborate even further, perhaps Gaudi was aiming for structures that would assimilate with nature. 

No living creature is square. 

Gaudi’s architecture is filled with curved lines, and you can almost see breath in it. 

It's not that he doesn’t use flat surfaces. 

But upon closer look, what appears to be flat is covered with plants, flowers, and uneven roughness. 

This urge to reach out and touch Gaudi’s architecture makes it exciting. 


Sculptures in La Sagrada Familia. From the left, a fish with a 
human’s face, a person surrounded by vegetation, and an evil 
serpent hands a bomb to a young boy. 





La Sagrada Familia’s tree columns extend their 
branches (left). 

Snake’s head fountain at Parc Guell (center). 
Lizard fountain at Parc Guell (right). 

















Iron bats along the wall of _ c 
Casa Vicens (left). te Fs 
Plants sculpted into the interior = 

of La Sagrada Familia ; 
(center). 


Flowers and a beast at Parc 
de la Ciutadella (right). 





“G’ for “Guell” carved 
into the gatepost at 
Finca Giell. 


Plant-like bench in Cripta de la Colonia Guell. 
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An odd form when surrounded by rectilinear buildings, but it blends 
beautifully into nature. 


Do Not Disturb Nature 


Do not disturb the great laws of nature. 

Gaudi’s fundamental principles 

are present in his architecture. 

The unusually shaped windows 

of Cripta de la Colonia Giell 

are designed to easily allow light, wind, and nature inside. 
This was Gaudi’s intention. 





The distinct shape of the windows ushers light and wind into 
the church. (Sections of the stained glass are designed to 
open and close.) 


Architecture That Blends into Nature 

“My first impression was that Gaudi was competing with nature. 

But this time around | see that it’s the opposite,” Inoue says. 

It looks as if it could have sprouted right out of the ground. 

Surrounded by nature, it blends right in like a living creature. 

And it’s not just La Sagrada Familia. Parc Guell doesn’t have an artificial playground. 
His designs are perfectly unified with nature. 

The curved lines that cover Casa Batll6 and Casa Mila 

create an illusion of being lost inside of the body of a whale. 

His design inspiration came from the natural world—Montserrat, the Mediterranean Sea 
and plants. 


And nature was not just a motif used in decoration, but in the structures themselves. 





Vegetation is abundant 
throughout Parc Giell. 
The columns are made 
from rocks and other 
materials originally 
excavated from the site. 


The décor of each room in 
Casa Mila and Casa Batlld is 
unique. Each space offers a 
distinct sense of security. 





Meticulous Calculations Behind the Natural Forms 
Architect Arata Isozaki, who has done work in Barcelona and is an authority on Gaudi, 
called La Sagrada Familia “architecture that fell into the heavens.” 

The form of the church didn’t just pop into Gaudi’s head one day after looking at Montserrat. 
He experimented for ten years in order to create a building that would emulate nature. 
Through experiments with upside-down models, 

he hung weights from ropes and explored natural curves. 


Gaudi’s concept was innovative: 





a perfect curve is one that won’t be defeated by gravity when inverted. 


The hanging models Gaudi used when designing Colonia Guell and La 
Sagrada Familia. 


Columns inside the church 
of La Sagrada Familia 
resemble trees (upper). 
Tree-like columns can be 
found in Casa Batlld as well 
(lower). 
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111\a 
Model of Colonia Guell based on the results of his experiments. 


Attempting to Recreate Nature 

If a building that grew wider at the top were to exist, 

we'd worry about its stability. 

On the other hand, trees that grow wider at the top maintain a firm balance. 

The columns of La Sagrada Familia were influenced by trees; 

minimally thin columns support the roof and allow for wide and open spaces. 
Rational forms that exist in nature were developed over tens of thousands of years. 
The laws of nature are hard at work in those forms. 

Gaudi, who was close to nature as a young child, 





must have had an intuitive understanding of this concept. 


The lower level of Plaga de la 
Natura in Parc Guell. 
Designed for hosting local 
markets, the heights of the 
horizontal lines along the 
columns were adjusted slightly 
to make them appear as a 
straight line. 





Adjustments to Look Natural 
Plaga de la Natura in Parc Guell. A horizontal line runs along each of its columns. 


It appears as though the horizontal line runs across all of the columns in a straight line. 
But the truth is that the height of the line varies; it’s adjusted slightly depending on the 
location of the column. 

It was an intentional calculation by Gaudi, 

to create a visually straight line when looked at. 
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La\Sagrada Familia is still under construction. 
But:is Gaudi’s spirit accurately carried on 
idalceleie] amitcme(=tJ(e]ale-l 0) elxel-lealtg 

The construction is speeding up. 


Some say it will be complete in 2026... 


I's because 2026 marks 100 years after Gaudi’s death. 


Can they really finish it that quickly? 


Is there a point to building so quickly? 
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The columns that line the space below Parc Guell’s benches are hollow and 
guide rainwater to a water reservoir hidden beneath the plaza (upper). In 
mosaics, Gaudi mixed pieces of broken plate ware in with fractured tiles 
(center). The supporting columns that line the walkways are made using 
stones removed from the site during its construction (lower). 
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Finca Giell was constructed using recycled bricks and factory scraps. 


Conscious of Providing for Future Generations 

Gaudi was insistent upon using recycled resources. 

Long before Japan became dependent on disposable products, 

Gaudi was focused on finding effective ways of using our limited resources. 

Take Finca Gtell for example. 

Being a count’s villa, there’s no question that the project budget was large, 

yet the structure used many recycled materials including bricks and window railings. 
And in Parc Guell, supporting columns along its walkways 

were made from stones dug out of the site during its construction. 

An endless number of recycled tiles were used in the mosaics 

that decorate the benches and the ceiling of the park’s plaza. 

There’s even a system for recycling and reusing rainwater. 

No doubt Gaudi would also incorporate natural energy sources 

into his works, if he were alive today. 

Use of local materials is another key concept he embraced. 

Today, it’s a movement that is gaining momentum in Japan. 

The bricks that Gaudi often used are different from those that many 

of us are familiar with. 

They’re thin and traditionally made in Catalonia, both inexpensive and easy to obtain. 
Gaudi stacked the thin bricks to create the graceful curves that 

his architecture is known for. 

Recycling and sourcing locally—for Gaudi to have devised these methods so far ahead of 
their time, is indicative of his strong desire to leave behind resources and industries for 
future generations. There are few earthquakes in Spain, so it is not uncommon to build on 
top of an existing foundation built hundreds of year prior. 

It’s perfectly natural for elements of a built structure to be passed 

on for generations into the future. 


Fagana de la Naixement (left). Passion 
Fagade. Some say it’s uncharacteristic of 
Gaudi’s style (right). 


The Successors’ Mindset 

Palau Guell, Casa Mila, and Casa Batllo 

are among the works of Gaudi’s that have undergone restoration. 

As other architects became involved, a number of issues have arisen. 

Cripta de la Colonia Guell underwent a large-scale renovation 

that included its exteriors. 

When Gaudi first designed the building, the surrounding pine trees set 

the scale of his design, and he exercised care to ensure the height of 

the church did not exceed the height of the trees. 

Yet in the restoration process, the pine trees near the church’s entrance 

were cut down, the staircase that once led visitors to the church roof was 
covered by a sheet of rubber, and the cross on the roof was moved to the garden. 
The post-restoration church no longer appears to exist in harmony with nature. 
What are your thoughts? 

Many other recent designs have been contested and are now being debated; 
the Passion Fagade of La Sagrada Familia is one. 


Contrary to the critics, Gaudi may be looking down from the sky with a smile on his face. 


Gaudi left his works to the architects and craftsmen of the future. 
The young creators today who seek to understand the architect’s intentions 
must certainly welcome the opportunity to exercise their skill and compete 


in the field carved out by Gaudi. 





Cripta de la Colonia Gtell. The photo to the left taken in 1997 shows the church before the restoration; 
the photo to the right is from 2011. The staircase was covered by rubber for protection; overall, the 
church was drastically changed. 








Gaudi Know It All 
La Sagrada Familia Today 


Almost 130 years have passed since construction first 
began on La Sagrada Familia, and since Gaudi left this 
world, the church has undergone major changes. In 
1936, ten years after Gaudi’s death, his tomb and his 
architectural works were attacked by anarchists. His 
plans and drawings were burned and his models broken 
into pieces. The incident was followed by conflicts 
including the Spanish Civil War, causing the restoration 
efforts to delay seven years. 

When the restoration finally began, there were no 
drawings and the models were in pieces. It’s a foolhardy 
challenge to collect and rebuild a white plaster model 
from broken pieces; you'd understand if you’ve ever tried 
to solve a puzzle where every piece is white. To top it off, 
pieces from models of various scales are mixed together 
making the job even more difficult. 

Seventy-five years have passed. The patient task of 
rebuilding the models from unknown plaster pieces 
continues. With the rebuilding of the models came the 
resumption of the church’s construction. The roof was 
completed in 2010, making it possible to host services 
and events. The steady progression is wonderful. 
However, there is a school of experts that are skeptical, 
saying that perhaps the construction is being rushed. 


The Sin of Rushing 

La Sagrada Familia aims to be complete in fifteen years. 
The goal is to finish in 2026, which marks one hundred 
years after Gaudi’s death. 

Many Japanese people are surprised to hear about a 
building under construction for over a hundred years, but 
this practice is not uncommon when it comes to the 
churches of Europe. The goal of a church is not its 
completion. Over the course of generations a church 
receives donations and construction support from the 
community, and through it it aims to foster religion in 
people. Based on this, some experts voice that emphasis 
should be placed on continuing to build, rather than 
hurrying the process. 

When Gaudi was alive, he planned the tower of La 
Sagrada Familia to be constructed from stone. But today, 
the sections under construction are made with reinforced 
concrete. Concrete makes it easy to create curved faces. 
It’s true that architectural structures can now be built 
more quickly and more easily. But the endurance of 
concrete is a concern. Concrete also does not promise 
the same tactile feeling of stone and bricks. 

Gaudi was skilled at adapting to new machinery and 
materials. If he were alive today, what would his verdict 
on concrete be? It’s troubling to think that perhaps he 
might not have used concrete for La Sagrada Familia. 
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You want 
me to write 
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but work on the Fagana de la Gloria is just getting started. 
It was decided that Takehiko Inoue would write on the door of this facade. 


It was completely unexpected. 


It happened while preparing for an interview with the sculptor, Sr. Bruno Gallart. 
After exchanging a few words, Sr. Bruno made a sudden request. 

“On these doors are words to God written in many languages. 

We don’t have a handwritten Japanese message yet. Would you write one?” 
Of course, Inoue and the whole Japanese team were taken by surprise. 


Everybody held their breath, watching for Inoue’s response. He said “I will write it.” 
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Casa Vicens 
(1885, completed) 





El Capricho 
(1885, completed) 








Finca Giell 
(1887, completed) 


Palau Giell 
(1889, completed) 


Collegio de Santa Teresa 
de Jesus 
= (1890, completed) 





Casa Calvet 
(1900, completed) 


Casa Giell 
(1901, completed) 





Chronology of Gaudi’s Life 


1852 


1860 


1863 


1868 


1872 


1873 


1874 


1875 


1876 


1878 


1879 


1881 


1883 


1884 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


Antoni Gaudi is born on Wednesday, June 25, in Reus in Spain’s 
Catalonia Region. Some say that he was born in Riudoms. 


He enrolls in an elementary school presided over by Francesc Berenguer. 
Spain’s literacy rate was only 75 percent at the time, and Gaudi was 
privileged to receive a primary school education. 


He begins studying at the Piarist School in Reus, one year behind 
schedule. There, he meets the brilliant minds of Eduard Toda and Josep 
Ribera, who would become his close friends. 


Gaudi begins at a college preparatory school in Barcelona. He lives there 
with his older brother, Francesc, who is studying medicine. This is the 
year of the Meiji Restoration in Japan. 


Gaudi begins studying at the Barcelona Province School of Architecture, 
which was established the year prior. 


Francesc receives a degree in medicine. At this time, young Antoni’s 
grades are rather poor. 


He meets the ironsmith, Lloreng Matamala, who is from the same region 
as Gaudi. The two become friends for life. 


Francesc becomes a doctor. 


Francesc dies in July (age 25). His mother, Antonia, dies two months 
later (age 63). Misfortune strikes in rapid succession. 


Antoni earns his architect's certification from the Barcelona Province 
School of Architecture. The rigid semester system allowed only four 
students to receive the degree. Through his work on the Comella Glove 
Shop showcase, he meets Eusebi Guell, who would later become his 
biggest supporter and patron. 


With Matamala’s support, he creates the lamp posts in Plaga Real. His 
sister Rosa dies (age 35), and Antoni becomes the guardian for her 
daughter, Rosita. 


He meets Josefina Moreu (nicknamed “Pepita’”), in an industrial city 
called Matar6, located one and a half hours from Barcelona by horse- 
drawn carriage. He is there designing a building for a local union. Gaudi 
is 28 and Pepita is 25. Every Sunday for the next five years, Gaudi would 
bring his niece Rosa (nickname Rosita) to the Moreu home in Mataro. 


Construction begins on Casa Vicens and El Capricho. Gaudi is 
commissioned to be the second architect for the Temple Expiatori de la 
Sagrada Familia after the first architect, Villar i Lozano, retires. 


Construction begins on Finca Guell. Gaudi begins receiving work from 
Gtell. 


Francesc Berenguer, the son of Gaudi’s former elementary school 
instructor Sr. Berenguer, joins Gaudi’s studio as an apprentice. Later, he 
becomes Gaudi’s most trusted assistant. Gaudi’s relationship with Pepita 
ends at this point. 


Construction begins on Palau Guell. Gaudi presents twenty design 
proposals. 


Construction begins on the Palau Episcopal de Astorga. The project is 
requested by Bishop Grau from Gaudi’s hometown. 


Construction begins on Collegio de Santa Teresa. The project comes 
through an introduction by Grau. 





1890 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1898 


1900 


1903 


1904 


1906 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1914 


1916 
1918 
1923 


1925 


1926 





Collegio de Santa Teresa and Palau Guell are completed. Gaudi is asked 
to design the Cripta de la Colonia Guell. 


Josep Maria Bocabella, founder of La Sagrada Familia dies (age 77). 
Construction begins on Casa de los Botines. 


Bocabella’s successors who were involved in the building of La Sagrada 
Familia die in succession. Bishop Grau dies (age 61). 


In February, Gaudi begins forty-day fast leading up to the Easter holiday. 
Bishop Torras convinces him to quit two weeks into the fast. Construction 
begins on La Sagrada Familia’s Fagana de la Naixement and Portal del 
Roser. 


Construction begins on Celler Guell. 


Construction begins on Casa Calvet. Gaudi begins experimenting with 
upside-down models for Cripta de la Colonia Guell. 


Casa Calvet receives the first Annual Barcelona Architectural Award. 
Construction begins on Park Guell and Bellesguard. 


Restoration of the Catedral de Mallorca begins. 
Construction begins on Casa Batild. 


Casa Baitll6 is completed. Construction begins on Casa Mila. Renderings 
of the completed La Sagrada Familia are published for the first time in a 
newspaper. Josep Maria Jujol joins Gaudi’s studio. Gaudi purchases the 
house (current day Casa Museu Gaudi museum) inside of Parc Guell, 
and moves in with his father and niece. Half a year later his father, 
Francesc, dies (age 93). 


Casa Mila is complete. The exhibition “Gaudi” is held in Paris. Gaudi’s 
international fame begins to grow. Gaudi devotes himself to La Sagrada 
Familia. 


Gaudi is stricken by Malta fever and recovers in Puigcerda. He writes a 
will. 


His niece, Rosita dies (age 35). Gaudi is alone in the world without any 
family. Concerned for his friend, Matamala moves into Gaudi’s and they 
live together until 1925. 


Gaudi’s first assistant, Berenguer, dies (age 47). Gaudi grieves, having 
lost his right arm. 


Bishop Torras dies (age 70). He was the person Gaudi trusted most. 
Count Guell dies (age 72). He was Gaudi’s greatest supporter. 
Domenech i Montaner dies (age 73). He was Gaudi’s biggest rival. 


Matamala becomes ill and returns to his family. Shortly thereafter, Gaudi 
moves into La Sagrada Familia. 


On June 7, Gaudi is hit by a tram. He dies three days later on the tenth 
(age 73). At that time, only one of the four towers of the Fagana de la 
Naixement had been completed. 


Casa Batllo 
(1906, completed) 





Bellesguard 
(1909, completed) 


Casa Mila 
(1910, completed) 





Parc Guell 
(1914, incomplete) 





Cripta de la Colonia Gell 
(1914, incomplete) 





Basilica de la Sagrada Familia 
(construction began in 1882) 
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In the photos | saw of Gaudi, he was always in the back and looking down. 

He didn’t seem to like taking photos. 

Perhaps he wasn't fond of the limelight either. 

This was a journey to learn about the person Gaudi. 

From the time he was born, how did people view him? 

And how did that affect his view of others? 

What were his ideals and what led him on such a difficult path in life? 

What lies at the core of this person, Gaudi? 

The answer is not a word, but a feeling. 

Half a year has passed, and | am now beginning to think that the answers can 
be discovered in his work. 

If Gaudi was alive, perhaps this is the approach he’d prefer anyway. 

He’s the type to hide in the back when asked to speak in public. 

He’d say “Please just look at the work. My words can be found there.” 

It's not until you physically experience his work, from the large scale down to 
the details, 

that you can begin to understand the true seed of Gaudi’s creation. 

If this is the case, then sketching his works one by one with my own hand 

is perhaps the best approach for me to take. 

The only way for me to understand Gaudi is to connect my humble roots with 
his that are hidden deep inside his work. 

I’ve gone full circle and am back to where | started. 

Or should | say that I’ve finally reached the beginning? 

I'll end this book on the next page, with my feelings on the last day of the trip. 
Had the trip continued and the seed (pepita) sprouted, this would be the 
starting point. 


It’s the last day. And something occurred to me. Maybe the answer is that coming 
here (Barcelona) to find the answer isn’t really the answer. 

Wait. Answer? Answer to what? To the question “What is the seed of creation?” 
That sounds about right. 

My suspicion is that sources of the joys of creation for Gaudi were scattered here 
and there along the path of his life, and | believe | encountered a number of them 
on this journey. They’re still hazy outlines for me now, but | think I'll understand 
them in time. Right now, what’s certain is that through this journey, | learned more 


about myself. 


Thinking about my childhood makes me realize that all people receive the joys of 
creation; the experience is universal. It's something you should be able to feel 
when you’re in your own neighborhood, or in the place that you grew up. Or in any 
place on earth, or in any situation. 

| believe that most people want to improve. On a subconscious level, we want to 
escape to a new and exciting place, where we encounter amazing people and find 
our best selves that we’ve yet to meet. But as we improve and step into a new 
direction, we simultaneously take a firm step back toward the starting point that we 


are destined to return to. | believe this is the way we live each day of our lives. 


| came to Barcelona and experienced what only those who have touched Gaudi’s 
works can, but | realize that such a conditional answer is not really an answer. 
There are teachers everywhere. The answer can come from anybody. What | 
experienced in Barcelona was optimal and what | needed to shake myself up. 
Perhaps the answer was always within my grasp, and | just needed something to 


wake me up and remove the lid over my eyes that was blocking my ability to see. 


I'll return to Japan with the lid removed, and when | walk and take in the same 
scenery | see every day, perhaps I'll be able to see it from a different perspective. 
Perhaps it’s a feeling connected to nostalgia. | have a feeling that we must believe 


that the answer lives in our everyday. 
N 
> Fh i 


Inoue Takehiko 
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= List of Photos and Illustrations 


Page Key 
P037 A 
P046 A 
P0468 A 
po47 G 
PO54 B 
PO54 C 
PO5S C 
PO58 G 
PO59 A 
POs D 
POs A 
POs C 
Poss C 
po74 D 
po74 G 
post Rubio 
PO7S A 
PO7S E 
PO75 F 
PO80 A 
P08 G 
P80 H 
Poe H 
Poss G 
P09 G 


Items A through E are part of the Catedra Gaudi collection and were compiled by Tadanobu Kawaguchi for this publication. 


Source Publisher 
EI mundo enigmatico de GAUDI Instituto de Espafia 


Gaudi Zensakuhin: 1 Geijutsu to Rikuyosha 
Kenchiku ¥ 
Kenchikuka Gaudi Zengoroku ene ROUROM Ee UISM 
Shuppan 
Gaudi Zensakuhin: 2 Kaidoku to Shiryo Rikuyosha 


Gaudi : A Biography Bungeishunju 





Items F through H were provided by the following. 


Source Key 
Yuji Morieda F 
Gaudi Club Cultural Association G 
Puigcerda Museum H 


= People Interviewed in Barcelona 


Josep Tallada La Sagrada Familia Director of Modelling 

Jordi Bonet La Sagrada Familia Chief Architect 

Bruno Gallart La Sagrada Familia Assistant Sculptor 

Jordi Cusso Former La Sagrada Familia Director of Modelling 

Juan Bassegoda Former Professor of the Polytechnic University of Catalonia School of Architecture of Barcelona 


Carmen Gtell Historical Novelist (bisnieta) Great granddaughter of Count Guell 
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Please tap the picture to jump to that page. 


= Page 4-7 Translation 


nN 


1. blue eyes 


2. frail 
rheumatic 





By 10 


11 


1. So, he visited her every Sunday for five years 
while her divorce was being settled... Did they 
eat together? Did he run around like the master 
of the house? 


2. Dear Pepita 


3. He waited until the divorce was official to 
propose. 
Hey there, just thought I’d drop by. 


4. He’d bring Rosa along—his niece. 
Would you be willing to instruct Rosa? 
Hm, wonder if that was his original motivation? 
No, that sounds more like an excuse. 
Who knows? 


5. Hola 

6. I waited all that time and finally proposed, but 
she was already wearing another man’s 
engagement ring... 

7. Since she let him visit her for five years, I guess 
they were sort of dating. She had to at least have 


been interested in him. 


Sorry (bubble) 





3. Young Tonet... 
What did he see? What did he think about? 
When did he laugh? 
When did he cry? 
Unconsciously 


13 
8. I don’t get it (bubble) 
Huh? 
9. No other rumors of romance after that... 
So they say... 


Or maybe nobody remembers? 


10. He’s not really my type... (bubble) 
Not sure if she actually said this. 


11. Hard to draw... 


12. Different countries and time periods have different 


fashions trends and standards of beauty. 


13. Josephina Moreu 
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Takehiko Inoue 


Takehiko Inoue is the creator of one of the 


most popular manga of all time, Slam Dunk, 
which has sold over 100 million copies 
worldwide. He followed that series up with 
two titles lauded by critics and fans alike 
—Vagabond, a fictional account of the life of 
Miyamoto Musashi, and Real, a manga 
about wheelchair basketball. Inoue is the 
recipient of numerous awards, including the 
prestigious Tezuka Osamu Cultural Prize 
and the Media Arts Festival Award. In 
addition to his work on manga, Inoue has 
worked on television commercials, 
character designs for video games, and is 
the founder of a scholarship to foster 
Japanese basketball talent. 
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